CHAPTER Six
Post-war Nerve Cramp
DURING the long progress of the war, I can imagine
no nation capable of facing with greater fortitude
or in more dignified fashion than Great Britain that long
series of disappointments and disasters, the shadow of
which penetrated into almost every home. Even in the
darkest moments there was never any shrinking, not even
a whispered suggestion of possible defeat. Our people
stood the test finely.
Yet I think the historian of the future might well be
a little severe upon us for the lethargy, the numbness of
thought and a certain paralysis of action natural enough
in the earlier stages of the struggle, but too long-continued
during its dreary aftermath. The nerves of the nation
appeared to have been too sorely tried and the reaction
produced a melancholy, not perhaps so deeply rooted as
the profound despair which seemed to brood over Northern
France, but nevertheless an ugly and a formidable influence
having a cramping effect upon all imaginative work.
Personally, I know that I felt it at the time and' have
realised it more and more every year since.
It is only when one tries, as I am doing now, to put
into some sort of shape and order the jigsaw-Hke history
of one's past life, that one realises what a dreary gap was
made in its framework by those sad years. This is the
period about which I remember least. I took a house at
Woking in Surrey for a time, then I went back to Norfolk*
But it was difficult to get over the sadness of finding so
many old friends gone. I had been captain of the golf
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